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the matter of French grammatical instruction 
than phoneticism. But the question of forms 
recurs, as in those of the Article. The value 
of the older usages, as both phonetic and 
more logical, is made apparent. Many things 
might be noted : the suppression of the super- 
fluous (as is proved) partitive, after simplifica- 
tion of the definite. But this learned set of 
propositions, by going back to archaic forms, 
is merely anticipating the power of popular 
speech which is to be as leveling, that is con- 
sistent, in the logic of grammar, as it is in 
insisting upon the simpler processes of word- 
production (for example, new verbs are put in 
the first conjugation). This unity in the evo- 
lution of language is a pleasing linguistic 
proof that right will prevail here as in other 
spheres. And the very hindrances to it are 
an emphatic proof of what the student (at 
least) doubts at first in the case of French 
acquisition — the minutiously difficult phases 
of French grammatical study. M. Cl£dat 
shows constantly how little we analyze the 
real logic of grammar, how the seemingly im- 
pregnable buttresses of the logico-grammatical 
fortress lack foundation and are really weak 
structures ; and how the combined good-sense 
and genius of the great authors successfully 
and with unconscious philosophy, violated 
rules of literary periods before and after their 
own. 

As constituted at present, intricacies go 
hand in hand with anomalies and, worse, 
illogicalness, which a few changes would 
sweep into consistent classes, and with others 
would disappear the laws of exceptions 
and counter-exceptions which make French, 
the language of clearness, yet a puzzle for 
precision. 

Among other things, the author establishes: 
1, the impossibility of fixing rules as to the 
use of capitals (a growing freedom in this re- 
spect is to be noted in France) ; 2, that foreign 
names should take French and not their own 
plurals, while Italian plurals in i should change 
to s, {dilettantes, sopranos), save when already 
plural in the French singular (lazzis, concet- 
tis) ; 3, compound words to take 5 at the end, 
and proper names similarly ; 4, freedom in 
use of singular or plural complements (des 
habits d'enfants or d' enfant) ; 5, all the names 



of letters to be masculine, instead of mixed 
as at present ; 6, nouns of double gender to 
be simplified, and demi, nu, feu, to agree (a 
historical position) before as well as after their 
nouns, instead of being ruled by the later 
growth of hampering laws ; and colors used 
adjectively to agree uniformly. 

7. Vingt, cent, mille, to take plurals in 
violation of the present rule ; mime to drop 
the plural, save in le mime, etc. 

8. (a) Changes like c'est eux, (b) the intro- 
duction of two new tenses in the conjugation, 
(c) the better use of dual auxiliaries (avoir 
and Ure) with certain verbs, (d) and phonetic 
simplifications, philological, and of verb-types 
Y\keprennentintopren-ent(so, lienent), (e) sub- 
sttiutions of i for x in the type veux (cf. metis, 
bous), (f) excision of pseudo-j and intercalated 
ds (in -</ri?-verbs) in first singulars, and (g) 
change of correct t for d in third singulars 
(vaint not vainc, or even, as Bossuet, il ront, 
(rompt)). 

9. Reforms like dissout, not dissous, in 
view of feminine dissoute, and removing the 
circumflex from mouvoir, whose compounds 
lack it. 

10. Regulation of the irregularities of past 
participial agreement, reflexive verbs, and in- 
variable words, including negatives. 2 7 

A. Guyot Cameron. 
Yale University. 



ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
ANGLO-SAXON POEM Phoenix.* 

Little has been said of late about the Cyne- 
wulfian question, but the reason is not by 
any means that it has been regarded as set- 
tled. On the contrary, scarcely anything has 
been definitely settled ; and it would seem as 
if much of the ground might have to be gone 
over again. The Phoenix, Gudlac, and An- 
dreas are still ranked by many among the 
works of Cynewulf. In some of the more re- 

27 It must be noted that these categories, while apparently 
belonging to syntactical theory are often phonetic matters, 
the laws of participles, as can be proved, being often de- 
pendent upon pronunciation as guides to present correctness. 

1 In part from an unpublished dissertation on the same 
subject submitted to the Harvard Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences for the degree of Ph. D. 
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cent discussions, indeed — those of Cremer* and 
Mather3 — Gudlac and the Phoenix have been 
decidedly, the Andreas hesitatingly, rejected; 
but this almost wholly on metrical grounds. 
Metrical tests, however, are somewhat uncer- 
tain, and particularly so in the present state of 
opinion with regard to Anglo-Saxon metre. 
No complete refutation of the arguments of 
Ramhorst,4 Lefevre,5 or Gaebler 6 has yet 
been made ; and until this has been done, 
metrical tests alone, even at best, have hardly 
the right to be called conclusive. 

Of the three poems above mentioned, the 
Phcenix is, perhaps, the one least likely to 
have been written by Cynewulf. Here then 
it will be easiest to attack the position of those 
who believe in a Cynewulfian authorship for 
all three. In this paper, accordingly, I pro- 
pose, first, to subject Gaebler's arguments for 
a Cynewulfian authorship of the Phcenix to 
as searching a criticism as possible within the 
short space at my disposal, and, secondly, to 
place succinctly together the arguments that 
make against his theory. It is hoped that the 
result will be a conclusion in the matter that 
may fairly be called definite. 

Gaebler's chief arguments fall under three 
heads : Vocabulary, Characteristic Phrases, 
and Parallel Passages. 

Vocabulary. 
The argument from vocabulary is, of course, 
an important one. Its weight, however, de- 
pends very much upon circumstances. In the 
first place, we must remember that the total 
number of words used by a writer is by no 
means an exact measure of the number of 
words known to him. It is inconceivable 
that any author, no matter how much he may 
have written, should have even nearly ex- 

2 M. Cremer : Metrische und sprachliche Untersuchung 
der altenglischen Gedichte Andreas, Gn^lac. Phoenix. 
Bonn, 1888. 

3 F. T. Mather: "The Cynewulf Question from a Metri- 
cal Point of View.'' Mod, Lang. Notes, vii, 97 f. 

4 F. Ramhorst; Das altenglisclie Gedicht vom heiligen 
Andreas. Leipzig, 1886. 

5 P. Lefevre : "Das aitenglische Gedicht vom heiligen 
Gu$lac." Angha, vi, 181 f. 

6 H. Gaebler: " Ueber die Autorscbaft des angels "chs- 
ischen Gedichtes vom Phcenix." Anglia, iii, 488 f. (Sepa- 
rately published, Halle, 1880). 



hausted his vocabulary ; and in the case of 
an Anglo-Saxon poet, who has to write under 
the restrictions of pretty severe metrical laws, 
this is particularly true. That an Anglo-Saxon 
poet does not use a given word in a given 
case, therefore, does not at all mean that 
the word was unknown to him. In the 
second place, we must remember, in deal- 
ing with Anglo-Saxon works, that a great 
part, we cannot even guess how great a part, 
of the Anglo-Saxon literature that must once 
have existed has perished. That many of 
the words now classed as "rare" would cease 
to be classed as such, if all that had ever been 
written in the Anglo-Saxon tongue had come 
down to us, scarcely admits of a doubt. Too 
much weight, therefore, ought not to be given 
to words which are simply rare, but in no 
other way remarkable. 

These considerations are so natural and so 
obvious that it may seem unnecessary even to 
mention them. But however generally they 
may be admitted in theory, they are con- 
stantly lost sight of in practice, The argu- 
ment from vocabulary, in short, must be used 
with extreme caution. The one great fallacy 
into which it is apt to lead the unwary reason- 
er is, that striking agreement in vocabulary 
between two works necessarily implies iden- 
tity of authorship. It need imply no such 
thing. Three explanations of the fact are 
possible: it may be due (1) simply to accident ; 
(2) to identity of authorship ; (3) to imitation. 
In each and every case these three possible 
explanations have to be considered. 

Let us examine now Gaebler's7 list of 
words found only in the Phcenix and in 
Cynewulf's works. 8 Under the category of 
"simplicia," we find the following: <zppled, 
Ph. 506, El. 1260, Jul. 688; bedeglian, Ph. 98, 
Gufr. 1226 (not found in C. W. at all); bibyr- 
gan, Ph. 286, Cr. 1159 (Cf. Bl. Horn. [M] 23, 14; 

7 Cf. Gaebler, p. 20. 

8 Cynewulf's works (C.W.) are Crist. Juliana, Elene, and 
the "Napier Fragment." Sarrazin (Angiia, xii, 375 f. ) and 
Trautmann {Angiia, Beiblatt, vi, 17 f. ) contend that the 
" Fragment " belongs to Fata Apostolorwn, and that the 
whole is the conclusion of the Andreas. There are so many 
difficulties in the way of this supposition, however, that the 
safest way is to reject it. (Cf. Walker, Berichte der Kbnig- 
ltck-S-,chsischen Geselischaft der Wissenschaften, 1888; 
Sievers, Anglia, xiii, 22). 
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137, 27; 155, 7); bisorgian, Ph. 368, Cr. 1556 
(cf. Bl. Horn. 171, 18); dryre, Ph. 16, Guff. 802 
(not found in C. W.); div<zscan, Ph. 456, Cr. 
486, Rid. 8i33 (common enough in compounds); 
Jnast, Ph. 15, Jul. 588 (cf. Leechdoms [C] iii, 
100, 13) ; gejczr. Ph. 426, El. 68 (cf. [Ps.] [Sp.j 
104, 36); gejylgan, Ph. 347, El. 576 (cf. Lind. 
Matth. (Sk.) 4.20, John, 18, 15); glees, Ph. 300, 
Cr. 1283 (cf. Wright-Wulker Glossaries, 619, 
41; 756, 9) ; hlinc, Ph. 25, Rid. 4 2 4 (not found in 
C.W.) ; onsyn, Ph. 55, 398, Cr. 480, Guff. 800 
(cf. Ps. 142, 6); wrence, Ph. 133, Rid. 9 2 (not 
found in C.W.): unbryce, Ph. 642, Jul. 235 (cf. 
bryce, Ps. 119, 5). 

Of the fourteen words cited, we have thus no 
more than three left which are found only in 
the Phcenix and in C.W., but of these three 
tzppled is the only one that can be regarded 
as peculiar, and it occurs but twice in C.W. 

" Composita "9 found only in the Phcenix 
and in C.W. : cedeltungol, Ph. 290, Guff. 1288 
(not found in C.W.); deatSdenu, Ph. 416, Cr. 
344 (an ordinary compound, cf. deaddceg, 
dcadsele, etc.); ealdcySSu, Ph. 351, 435, Cr. 
738 (cf. ealdgecyud, Jeorcy'S, etc.) ; Jyrbced, 
Ph. 437, Cr. 831, El. 949 (by no means a pe- 
culiar compound, cf. Jyrbend); grceswong, 
Ph. 78, Jul. 6 (cf. grcesmolde, stanwong, etc.); 
ladgeniSla. Ph. 50, Jul. 232 (cf. ealdgeniSla, 
mangeniSla, etc.); ligbryne, Ph. 577, Cr. 
1002 (cf. Hgjyr, fcerbryne, etc.) ; woldgrcsj, 
Ph. 524, Jul. 690 (cf. moldcern,foldgrcef, etc.) ; 
sarwracu, Ph. 54, 382, Jul. 527 (cf. sarspel, 
nidwracu, etc.); scyldwircende, Ph. 502, Cr. 
1487, Jul. 445, El. 762 (cf. synwyrcende, etc.) ; 
sidweg, Ph. 337, El. 282 (cf. sidland, etc.); 
sindream, Ph. 385, El. 741, Guff. 811 (cf. sin- 
Jrea, sinniht, seledream, etc.) ; sundplega, 
Ph. in, Guff. 1308 (not in C.W.); tirmeahtig, 
Ph. 175, Cr. 1 166 (cf. tireadig; swiSmeahtig, 
etc.). 

There is nothing, we see, peculiar about 
any of the words here cited ; they are all or 
dinary compounds, made up out of common 
elements, and would excite no remark where- 
ever found. Moreover, only two of them occur 
in C.W. more than once, which certainly does 
not indicate any great fondness for them. 

As to Gaebler's lists 10 of words found in the 

9 Cf. Gaebler, p. 24. 

10 Cf. Gaebler, pp. 20 and 24. 



Phcenix and in C.W., but rarely elsewhere, 
little need be said. Equally long h'sts could 
doubtless be made out for the Phcenix and 
any other body of Anglo-Saxon poetry of the 
same extent as C.W., and would be worth 
just as much. I will cite half a dozen and let 
the reader judge if it would be worth while to 
cite any more : 

AJysan, Ph. 274, 657, Guff. 911, Cr. 986, By. 
3, Hy. 4, 87, Vision, 125; anhaga, Ph. 87, 346, 
Guff. 970, El. 604, Rid. 6,1 Hy. 4, 88, Wand- 
1, B. 2368, An. i?53; onczlan, Ph. 216, 503, 
Jul. 372, 580, El. 951, Guff. 928, Sal. 42, Sat. 40, 
Gen. 2922, etc.; burhstede, Ph. 284, Cr. 812, 
Guff. 1291, Gen. 1602, Dan. 47, B. 2265, Sat. 
363, An. 581, Ruin, 2 ; gleawmod, Ph. 571, 
Guff. 975, An. 1581, Dan. 440 ; hidercyme, 
Ph. 421, Cr. 142, 367, 587, An. 1318; sigor- 
Jczst, Ph. 282, Guff. 938, 1218, Vision, 150! 

Out of all the words cited by Gaebler, very 
few occur in C.W. more than three or four 
times. Of these wuldorcyning, for example, 
occurs in Satan four times, in C.W. seven 
times ; that is to say, proportionally about 
three times as often in the Satan as in 
C.W.! 

To sum up, Gaebler's argument from vocab- 
ulary amounts to about this : there are in the 
Phcenix some one hundred and sixty words 11 
which do not occur in C. W.; fifteen of which 
occur only in the Phcenix and in C.W.; and 
a goodly number — I have not thought it worth 
while to count them — which are found not only 
in the Phcenix, and in C. W., but in the 
various other A.-S. poems as well. Does this 
warrant the conclusion that there exists be- 
tween the Phcetiix and C.W. 

" eine grosse verwandtschaft, die kaum an- 
ders als durch die annahme desselben ver- 
fassers erklart werden kann ? "« 

Characteristic Phrases. 
Characteristic phrases, or mannerisms, are 
without doubt valuable bits of evidence in 
cases of disputed authorship. The difficulty 
presents itself, however, what shall, and what 
shall not, be called a characteristic phrase ? 
So many phrases have been cited as char- 
acteristic of Cynewulf 's style that we have to 

11 Cf. Gaebler, pp. 19-20, 22-23. 

12 Cf. Gaebler, p. 25. 
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be somewhat cautious in accepting them with- 
out scrutiny. The following will perhaps 
serve as useful tests of a characteristic phrase: 
(1) it must be markedly preferred by our 
author ; (2) it must not be used, or, at least 
rarely, by any other writer ; (3) there must be 
something peculiar and individual about it. 

Let us examine now Gaebler's list -M in (on) 
-|-demonstrative+adjective+fc/, occurs in C. 
W., according to Gaebler, twenty-four times, 
elsewhere, exclusive of the Phoenix, eleven 
times. But when we make the necessary cor- 
rections, we find that the phrase in question 
occurs in C.W. sixteen times, in the Phoenix 
four times, and elsewhere, according to Grein 
nineteen times. It is worth noting that this 
phrase is mostly used with reference to the 
Last Judgment, and that most of the ex- 
amples cited for C.W. are from the Crist, 
where there are particular reasons for its use. 
Compare, moreover, the following : on pas 
frecnan (halgan, etc.) tid, Dom. (L) 214, Bl. 
Horn. 39,1; 123, 12; 117, 2; 119,14; 83, 10; 83, 27; 
91, 19; 123, 32. For similar phrases, cf. 
on pain miclan (mtzran, etc.) d<zge, Cr. 1051, 
Jul. 720, B. and S. 50, 88, 149, An. 1438, Dom. 
104, etc. 

All these phrases, as DeeringH remarks, 
may be regarded as variations of familiar 
biblical expressions. Compare for example, 
Dies tenebrarum et calignis, dies nubis et 
turbinis, Vulgate, Joel, ii, 2; compare also 
Vulgate, Soph, i, 15, Jer. xxx, 7, Actus ii, 20, 
etc. 

Londes (foldan, etc.) frcztwe, occurs in the 
Phoenix three times, in C. W. twice. (Cf. 
Men. 207, Pa. 48, Ps. 101, 22); sigora soJcyn- 
ing, Ph. twice, C.W. twice (a purely allitera- 
tive formula ; cf. B. 3056, Gen. 1797, Wund. of 
Cr. 67); fyra (celda) cyn, Ph. four times, C. 
W. five times (cf. An. 590, Gul 727, 793, 836, 
948, 961, 1224, Wund. of Cr. 14, Gnom. 194, 
VVh. 39 ; cf. also <zlda beam, Seaf. 77, Wund. 
ofCr. 99, Gen. 2470, Dan. 106, B. 70, 150, Men. 
175, [Voluspa 23, Hel.. 762, etc.]; Compare 
a\sofira beam, Jud. 24, 33 [Hel. 9, etc.]; and 
for similar phrases compare B. 1058, Guff. 
1 177, VVh. 40, An. 909, Ps. 91, 1, etc.); meahta 

13 Cf. Gaebler, p. 25. 

14 Deering : Poets of the yudgment Day, Halle, 1890. 
p. 8. 



sped, Ph. once, C.W. six times (cf. Gen. 1696, 
Dan. 335, Met. 4, 9; cf. also Gen. 3, Met. 20, 
225, Gen. 1084, 1957, Sat. 623, 668): brego en- 
gla, Ph. twice, C.W. twice (cf. Gen. 181, 976, 
1008, 2583, 2764, Edgar 56); fore godes egesan. 
Ph. once, C.W. twice (cf. Seaf. 101 ; compare 
also Gen. 2590, Bl. Horn. 185, 20; a common 
biblical phrase; cf. Vulg. ii Cor. v, 11); csp- 
plede gold, Ph. once, C.W. twice, (somewhat 
peculiar, but too seldom used to be classed as 
a mannerism); bales (lades, etc.) cyme. Ph. 
five times, C.W. eight times (cf. Guff. 802, 
945 ; there is not the slightest peculiarity in 
the phrase, genitive+cyme; compare Cristes 
(drihtnes, etc.) cyme, Bl. Horn. 81, 15, etc., B. 
and S. 162, Ex. 179, An. 660; compare also 
the common biblical phrases, adventum Do- 
mini, etc., Vulg. i Thess. iv, 14; ii Pet. iii, 12, 
etc.); y«.f-(-genitive, Ph. once, C.W. once (cer- 
tainly not a favorite expression with Cyne- 
wulf ; cf. Guff. 1050, 1349, Rid. 313 ); b/issum 
hremig, Ph. twice, C.W. once (cf. Guff. 1079, 
An. 1701 ; cf. also B. 124); clcene and gecorene, 
Ph. once, C.W. twice (cf. Ps. 104, 38; 107, 5) ; 
leohte geleafan, Ph. once, C.W. twice (cf. 
Guff. 1083, Ap. 66, Dan. 643) ; tzfre to ealdre, 
and similar phrases, Ph. four times, C.W. 
four times (cf. Guff. 1202, Gen. 820, Men. 153, 
B. 955, Ex. 424, Jud. 120, Sat. 362, etc.; one of 
the commonest alliterative phrases, especially 
in the religious poetry, where it has doubtless 
been influenced by such expressions as ab 
ceterno usque in csternum, Vulg. i Paral. xvi, 
36, in sceculum sceculi, ii Cor. ix, 9. etc.) ; 
7e>uudrum-\-a<iject\ve (or participle), Ph. six 
times, C.W. twice (cf. Rid. 36 1 . Dan. in, B. 
2687, Wand. 98, Wund. of Cr. 61, Pa. 19, Met. 
29, 17; a very common expression and one 
which survived until Chaucer's day ; compare 
wonder londe, Book of the Djichesse, 344) ; 
sid behealdan, Ph. twice, C.W. once (not re- 
markable ; (or behealdan in the sense of videre, 
compare Gen. 107, Vision n, 64); lof singan, 
Ph. three times, C.W. once (a mere common- 
place ; cf. Men. 93, Ps. 106, 31); helpe befrem- 
man, Ph. once, C.W. four times, (cf. B. 551, 
1552, An 91, 426, 1616, Wand. 16; cf. also B. 
177, 2674, Dan. 233, Gen. 1587); oncelan-\-ad, 
Ph. once, C.W. twice, (cf. Gen. 2922, Guff. 
640); frcetwmn blican, Ph. once, C.W. three 
times (cf. Pa. 29); beald reordade, Ph. once, 
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C.W. once (cf. Gud\ 998, An. 602); swinsian 
and singan, Ph. twice, C.W. once (cf. Rid. 
87. Ps. 143, 10); gewritum cyctan, Ph. three 
times, C.W. twice (cf. Pa. 14; Ps. 86, 5, 
Rid. 40 1 , Eadgar 14); genitive+superlative (re- 
mark on this " stileigentiimlichkeit" is scarce- 
ly necessary ; it is one of the commonest 
phrases in A.-S. Poetry; cf. B. 453, 454, 1120, 
etc., Gen. 297, 364, etc.) 

These, now, together with a few so trivial 
that I have not thought it worth while to men- 
tion them (eorSan turf, wuldres byrig, etc.), 
are the phrases which Gaebler regards as 
"characteristic." of Cynewulf's style. Our 
examination shows that only two or three of 
them are confined to the Phcenix and C.W., 
and of these one only — eepplede gold — can by 
any possibility be regarded as a " characteris- 
tic " phrase, and it moreover occurs so seldom 
that no special importance can be attached to 
it. 

Parallel Passages. 
In the use of this argument also, the great- 
est degree of caution is necessary. We must 
be sure we are dealing with real parallelisms. 
Hence all set phrases, alliterative or idiomatic, 
and all commonplace expressions must be ex- 
cluded. But that is not all. Even when we 
have to do with real parallelisms, there is the 
possibility of imitation, or plagiarism, to be 
considered. Strangely enough, this possibility 
is almost always practically lost sight of. 
But since everybody knows that borrowing 
came quite easy and natural to writers of the 
Middle Ages, the fact should be taken into 
practical account. 

To examine, now, Gaebler's list of parallel 
passages. '5 

(1) leomu lie somod and lifes geest 
fore Cristes cneo, 

Ph. 513 f; cf. Ph. 523, 584; 
se us lif forge a f 
leomu, lie and geest, 
Cr. 776 f.; cf. Cr. 1036 f., 1326 f.,1580 f. 
penden geest and lie Geador siSedan, 

Jul. 714. 
The idea in these passages is as old as the 
story of Creation. For the same thought ex- 
pressed similarly, compare the following : 

15 Gaebler, p. 27. 



leomu lie somud and lifes geest, 

Guflf. 810, 1 149; 
ponne se dead cymeS 
asyndreb" pa sybbe, pe eer samod weeron, 
lie and sawle, 

B. and S. 3 f.; 
ponne feran sceal purhfrean heese. 
sundor anra gehwees sawol of lice, 

Az. 92 f. 
Cf. also Gen. 930-1 ; Met. 20, 234-238. 

(2) hweedre his tneahta sped 
heah ofer heofonum halig ivunade, 

Ph. 640 f.; 
sibbe sawati on sefan manna 
purh meahta sped ! ic eow mid wunige, 

Cr. 487 f. 
The parallelism here consists solely in the 
phrase meahta sped, and for this compare 
Dan. 335, Gen. 1696, Met. 4, 9. 

(3) ne sorg ne sleep ne smar leger, 

Ph. 56. 
nis peer hungor ne purst 
sleep ne swar leger ne sunnan bryne, 

Cr. 1661. 
The author of the Phcenix is here trans- 
lating from his originals ; cf. et curat insom- 
nes, etc., D. A. Ph. 20 f.; cf. also the A.-S. 
paraphrase of the De Die fudicii (Inter Flori- 
geras, etc.), 

ne eymS deer sorh ne sar ne geswencedyld, 
ne deer eenig geswinc eefre gelimpeS 
oSSe hungor odde purst, o&Se heanlic steep, 

Be. D.D. 255 f. 

(4) peer him bitter weartl 
yrmb~u eefter cete and hyra eaferum swa, 

Ph. 404 f.; 
peet him beem gewearS 
yrmb~u to ealdre and hyra eaferum swa, 

Jul. 503 f. 
Cf. Gu#. 825 f., also 

cwceb~ peet sceaSena nicest 
eallum heora eaforum eefter sifidan 

ivurde on worulde. 

Gen. 549 f. 

(5) scyldwyrcende in scome byrned, Ph. 502. 

scyldwyrcende scame prowian, Jul. 445. 
Cf. Guff. 175, 605 ; also 
scealtpu minra gescenda sceame prowian, 

B. and S. 49; 
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eal pat hwane sceamode scylda on worulde. 

Be. D.D. 140; 
ponne beoS gescende and scame dreogeS, 

Ps. 69, 2. 

(6) onbryrded breostsefa blissum hremig, 

Ph. 126; 
inbryrded breostsefa, El. 842, 1046. 

Cf. 

breostum onbryrded, An. 1120, Guff. 626. 

(7) gefreoSa usic frymSa scyppend ! pu eart 

feeder almihtig. Ph. 630; 

pu onfryinSe was fader almihtigum, 

Cr. 121. 
An unreal parallelism ; compare moreover 
the following, 

gefreoSa hyre {sawol) and gefeorma hy, fa- 
der moncynnes, Hy. 4, 61; 
gefriSode frymda waldend. Hyre pas fa- 
der on roSerum, Jud. 65. 

(8) sib si pe, soS god, and snyttru craft, 
and pe pone sy prymsittendum, Ph. 622 f; 

sie pe, magena god 
prymsittendum pane butan ende, El. 810. 
The parallelism here consists wholly in the 
fact that pane and prymsittendum occur in 
the same line, which may be purely accidental; 
such an expression as sie pe (gode) pane is 
too much of a commonplace expression to 
have any significance. 

(9) agenne eard eft geseced, Ph 264; 
agenne eard eft to secan, Ph. 275; 
ponne he gewited wongas secan 

his ealdne eard of Sisse eSeltyrf, 

Ph. 320 f.; 

his on sybbe forlet secan gehwylcne 

agenne eard, El. 598 f. 

A mere commonplace; cf. ham gesecan, 

Sat. 436 ; eSel secan, An. 226 ; gewat eft ham 

secan, B. 2388; agenne eard, Met. 20, 14. 

(10) feSrum gefratwad, Ph. 239; 
fidrum gefratwad El. 743. 

A phrase in no way remarkable ; compare 
the similar phrases, folmum gefratwod, B. 
992 ; gimmum gefratwod, Sat. 649. 

(11) heafelan HxaS 

prymene bipeahte, Ph. 604 f.; 

pe of pas halendes heafelan lixte, 

Cr. 505. 



There is really no parallelism here at all, as 
the context will make evident. 

(12) da se afiela wong 
aghwas onsund wid~ ytffare 
gehealdan stod hreora zvaga, Ph. 43 f.; 

heo in liges stod 
aghwas onsund, Jul. 592 f. 

This is no parallelism at all. 

(13) purh fyres feng fugel mid neste, 

Ph. 215; 
in fyres feng folc anra gehwyle, 

El. 1287. 
There is no agreement in the thought here, 
and as for the phrase fyres feng, cf. B. 1764, 
Sal. 353. 

(14) gehroden hyhtlice haliges meahtum, 

Ph. 79; 
and efne swa pec gemette meahtum ge- 
hrodene, Cr. 330. 

Again no agreement ; meahtum has a dif- 
ferent meaning, and is in a different construc- 
tion in each passage. 

(15) par seo soofaste sunne HhteS, Ph. 587; 
and soofasla sunnan leoma, Cr. 106 ; 
he is soofasla sunnan leoma, Cr. 696. 

The parallelism here consists practically in 
the fact that Christ is spoken of as the sun. 
This, however, is a common enough figure, 
surely; cf. Vulg. Johannem viii, 12, for example; 
also, 

pat is seo soda sunne mid rihte, 

Met. 30, 17; 
pu eart heofonlic leoht, Hy. 8, 22. 

(16) synnum asundrad sumes onlice, Ph. 242; 
asundrod fram synnum swa smate gold, 

EI. 1309. 
Cf. 

asundrad fram synnum, 

An. 1245, Hy. 9, 10; 
synnum asundrad, G\ib~. 486. 

(17) purh his hidercyme halgum togeanes, 

Ph. 421 ; 
purh his hidercyme hals eftforgeaf, 

Cr. 587. 
Cf. 

hidercyme pinne, An. 1318; 

on his hidercyme, Bl. Horn. 87, 2, etc. 

(18) ece and edgeong afre ne sweffraS, 

Ph. 608; 
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<r£r and edgeong andweard gad, 

Cr. 1071 ; 
*« a«rf edgeong, Nap. Frag. 

This is obviously only a mere alliterative for- 
mula. 

(19) purh his lices gedal, lif butan ende, 

Ph. 651; 
parts leofra lufu, lif butan endedeade, 

Cr. 1653. 
Here there is not the slightest resemblance 
in the general tenor of the thought. 

(20) bi pam gecornum Cristes pegnum, 

Ph. 388. ; 
ponne pa gecorenan fore Crist berdS, 

Cr. 1655; 
wits da gecorenan Cristes pegnas, 

Jul. 299. 

Cf. 

we his pegnas synd 

gecoren to cempum, An. 323 f.; 

cempan gecorene Criste leofe, Gu?. 769; 

clane and gecorene Cristes pegnas, 

Hy. 7, 53- 

(21) Sie him lof sytnle 

purh wonild worulda and wuldres bleed, 

Ph. 661 f.; 

si him lof symle 

purh woruld worulda wuldor on heofo- 

num, Cr. 777. 

The similarity in wording here is rather 

close, but the expression is one of the most 

commonplace imaginable ; cf., 

sie pe pane and lof, peoda waldend, 
to widan feore wuldor on heofonum, 

An. 1453 f.; 
scegdon lof symble leofum drihtne, 

Ps. 77. 5; 
wuldor si wide weruda drihtne 
and on worulda woruld wunie siddan, 

Ps. 103, 29 f.; 
pam drihtne sy lof, and wuldor, and 

sibb, on ecnesse 
in ealra worulda world, a butan ende, 

Bl. Horn. 53, 32 ; 
also such texts as Ps. 40, 14 ; ii Peter iii, 18. 
(22) middangeardes and magenprymmes, 

Ph. 665; 
middangeardes and magenprymmes, 

Cr. 557, Jul. 154. 
The parallelism here is, of course, complete; 



but it may possibly be accidental ; cf. 
eft-wyrd cymd 
magendrymma mast ofer middangeard, 

Ex. 539 f. 
(23) beod donne amerede monna gastas 
beorhte abywde purh bryne fyres, 

Ph. 544 f> 
seoded swearta lig synne on fordonum, 

Cr. 995; 
hie asodene beod 
asundrod fram synnum swa smate gold, 

El. 1308 {.; 
od daet eall hafad aides leoma 
woruldwidles worn walme forbarned, 

Cr. 1006 f. 
The purifying power of the fires of the Last 
Judgment is a common enough theme in the 
Scriptures and in the writings of the Fathers ; 
compare, for example, Vulg. Dan. xii, 10; i 
Pet. i, 7; i Cor. iii, 13-15; Augustine Sermo 
iv (Migne, 39, 1945) ; Beda, De Temporum 
Ratione (Giles, 6, 337) ; also, De Die fudicii, 
77 f.; Be. D.D. 154 f. 

(24) ponne monge beod on gemot laded 
fyra cynnes, Ph. 491 f.; 
paer monig beod on gemot laded 

fore onsyne eces detnan, Cr. 795 f. 

Here the parallelism is indeed close ; but 
the thought expressed is perfectly common- 
place ; cf., for example, paet bid pearlic ge- 
mot, Bi. D.D. 36; on gemotsted manna and 
engla, B. and S. 152. 

(25) fyr bib~ on tihte 
aleduncyste, Ph. 525 f.; 

brond bid on tihte 
aled ealdgestreon unmurnlice, 

Cr. 812 f. 

The likeness in thought, here, is close 

enough, but in diction it is not very striking. 

(26) par pa lichoman leahtra clane 
gongad gladmode gastas hweorfad 
in banfalu, ponne bryne stiged 

heah to heofonum, Ph. 518 f.; 

par magen werge monna cynnes 
wornum hweorfad on widne lig, 

Cr. 957 f- 
There is no parallelism at all here. 

(27) wel bid dam de mot 

16 Gaebler, p. 37. 
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on pa geomran iid gode lician, Ph. 516 f. ; 

wel is dam pe viotun 
011 pa grimman tid gode lician, 

Cr. 1080 f. 



Cf., 



wel bid Sam de mot 

after dead dage drihten secean, 

B. 186 f.; 

wel bid pain pe him are seced 

frofre to fader on heofonmn, 

Wand. 114 f.; 

gode licode, Ps. 55, 11. 

(28) cyning prymlice 

of his heahsetle halgum seined 

wlitigivuldres gim. Ph. 514 f.; 

heofonengla cyning halig seined 

wuldorlic ofer weredum, Cr. 1010 f. 

Cf., 

and ymb pat heh sell Invite standad 

englafedan and eadigra 
. . . . heora wlite seined 
geond ealra worulda woruld mid ivuld- 
orcyninge, Sat. 220 f. 

What now is the value of this list of paral- 
lel passages as evidence for a Cynewulfian 
authorship of the Phoenix? In all but a few 
cases the parallelism is either unreal, or tri- 
vial ; and in the majority of cases the thought 
expressed is perfectly commonplace. Many 
of the passages cited by Gaebler refer to the 
Last Judgment, and their similarity is due to 
the fact that they are composed of practically 
the same material 1 ? and were written at a 
time when the popular mind was filled with 
thoughts of the Doom that was believed to be 
near at hand. 18 Compare, for example, the 
following : 

siva se mihtiga cyning 
beoded brego engla byman stefne 
of an sidne grund, sawla nerSend, 

Ph. 497 f.: 
ponne fram feowemm foldan sceatum 
pain yteinestum eordan rices 
englas albeorhte on efen blawad 
byman on brehtme, Cr. 879 f.; 

drihten scolfa 
hated hehenglas hlndra stefne 
beman blawan ofer burga gesetn 

37 Cf. Homily v in Morris's Edition of the Bl. Horn. 
18 Cf. Deering: The Anglo-Saxon Poets of the yudgjnent 
Day. 



geond [feozver~\ foldan sceatas, 

Sat. 600 f. 

What do these passages prove ? Simply 
this, that three A.-S. poets writing on the same 
subject, using the same materials, and 
subject to the same severe metrical rules, 
made use of pretty much the same lan- 
guage to express their thought. Suppose 
it be admitted, however, that there is a re- 
lation between these passages, other than 
that they are drawn from the same general 
sources, namely, the Scriptures and writings 
of the Fathers, what follows ? That they were 
all written by one man ? By no means. Take 
the following case : 

wid da geeorenan Cristes pegnas, 

Jul. 229 ; 
clane and gecorene Cristes pegnas, 

Hy. 7, 53- 

The similarity in thought and diction here 
is quite striking as in most of the passages 
cited by Gaebler from the Phcenix and C.W. 
Will anyone seriously contend, now, that 
these two passages must have been written 
by one and the same man? Of course not ; 
that would be absurd. If we must admit re- 
lationship here, we can only admit that 
of imitation. So in the case of the Phcenix 
and C.W., if there be any relationship at all 
between them, why may it not be one of imi- 
tation, equally as well as one of identity of 
authorship? 

Gaebler's proof, therefore, turns out to be 
no more than mere assumption. There is no 
convincing evidence that Cynewulf had any- 
thing to do with the Phcenix ; and that being 
so, we might rest here, since the burden of 
proof is always on those who wish to make it 
out that the Phcenix is the work of Cyne- 
wulf. But to make the conclusion more cer- 
tain, I shall state briefly the evidence that 
makes against Cynewulfian authorship. 

Style. 
There is not much variety of style in A.-S. 
poetry. Everywhere we find the same stock 
of poetic formulas, synonyms, etc.; and this 
makes it somewhat difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the work of one A.-S. poet and that of 
another. In the case of Cynewulf and the 
Phcenix poet, this is particularly true, for 
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they deal with the same class of subjects. 
There is, however, quite a perceptible shade 
of difference in the tone in which the two 
poets write. Cynewulf is disposed to be some- 
what gloomy and reflective. He writes as a 
man overwhelmed with a sense of his own 
sinfulness, and apprehensive of the punish- 
ment that is to be meted out to all sinners 
alike at the Great Day of Doom. Consider, 
for example, the following : 

Hum ic wene me 

and eac ondrcede dom py retiran, 

ponne eft cymeS engla peoden, 

pe ic ne heold teala, pcet me hcslend min 

on bocum bibead, Cr. 789 f. 

The Phcenix poet, on the other hand, is of 
a sunnier disposition. He looks at the bright 
side of things. It is not on the terrors of the 
Day of Judgment that he dwells, but on the 
prospects of bliss that will, on that day, be 
opened up to the souls of the blessed. Note, 
for example, this passage ; 

zveorc anra gehwces 
heorhte blice'd in Sam bli9an ham 
fore onsyne eces dryhtnes 
symle in sibbe sunnan gelice, Ph. 598 f. 

The difference in religious temperament be- 
tween the two poets is further illustrated by 
the different names they apply to the Deity. 
To a certain extent, God the Father, and 
Christ the Son, are confused by both poets; 
but at times they are carefully distinguished. 
Cynewulf is more apt to make this distinc- 
tion than the author of the Phcenix. Ac- 
cording to Jansen 1 9 Cynewnlf uses 54 different 
expressions for " Christ " (counting variations, 
about 200), while for "God" heusesonly37. The 
Phcenix poet, on the other hand, uses 17 dif- 
ferent expressions for " God " (counting vari- 
ations 29), but for " Christ " only 4, 

The bright sunny disposition of the Phcenix 
poet, again, is evident from his fondness for 
expressions for "brightness," "sunshine," 
etc., as compared with Cynewulf. He uses, 
for example, eighteen different expressions 
for "sun," while Cynewulf in all his works 
uses but six. 

It would not be proper, of course, to insist 
too strongly on these slight variations in style 

19 Jansen : Beitmge zur Synonymik und Foctik, Miin. 
ster, 1883. 



between the Phcenix and C. W. The es- 
thetic quality of a poem is peculiarly elu- 
sive, and is not readily reducible to a matter of 
percentages ; so the illustrations I have given 
must be taken simply for what they are worth. 
It cannot be denied, however, that the Phcenix 
is, on the whole, a much more lively and spirited 
piece of work than any of Cynewulf 's poems. 
Its atmosphere is that of the bright open day, 
whereas Cynewulf 's works smell decidedly of 
the cloister. 

Metre. 

The first to make a detailed study of the 
metre of Cynewulf 's poems on the basis of 
Sievers's investigations was Frucht. 20 Fol- 
lowing him closely Cremer made a compari- 
son of the versification of the signed poems 
with that of the poems usually ascribed to 
Cynewulf, the Andreas, Curiae and the Phce- 
nix ; and Mather has virtually reworked the 
ground covered by Cremer. As to the practi- 
cal results of these investigations, so far as 
the Cynewulfian question is concerned, there 
may be room for some difference of opinion. 
Perhaps the only thing positively and defi- 
nitely settled is that Gitflac A cannot be by 
Cynewulf. Both Cremer and Mather, how- 
ever, are convinced that the Phcenix must 
also be rejected. 

I agree with them, of course, in this con- 
clusion, but I do not think the methods by 
which they have reached it altogether sound. 
Cremer, for example, limits his comparison to 
the poems signed by Cynewulf, on the one 
hand, and those ascribed to him, on the other. 
But it is not sufficient to show that a certain 
one of the doubtful poems agrees with, or dif- 
fers from, C. W. in regard to metrical struc- 
ture ; it must also be shown that a poem 
which cannot possibly be by Cynewulf will al- 
most certainly differ considerably from his 
standard. In other words, the validity of the 
metrical test must first be made clear. The 
importance of this point seems to have been 
felt by Mather ; and he, accordingly, intro- 
duced the Beowulf into his comparison. In 
the next place, both Cremer and Mather 
make the assumption that a close agreement 

20 P. Frucht: Metrischts und sprachliclies zur Cyne- 
imilf's Elene, "Juliana und Crist, Greifswalder Diss., 1887. 
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in metrical structure between two or more 
poems necessarily means identity of author- 
ship. That such agreement might be the re- 
sult of imitation, seems, however, quite pos- 
sible. Again, Mather criticises Cremer for 
practically making the assumption " that in 
the three signed poems we have the limits of 
Cynewulf 's style." 21 He himself, however, is 
very much inclined to emphasize unduly 
moderate variations from Cynewulf 's average 
use. He lays down the rule that 

"only those divergencies are rated for cri- 
teria of authorship, which are considerably 
greater than the differences shown in the 
same case among the Cynewulfian poems. 
The practical working of this is that in general 
only differences of one-fourth or over are ob- 
served." 22 

If we examine Mather's tables, now, we find 
that, in the first half-line, Cynewulf varies in 
his use of type B from 141 [Cremer T45], per 
1000 lines, in Jul. to 190 in Cr. i, 2 3 and 200 in 
Cr. ii; 2 3 but both 190 and 200 exceed 141 by 
more than one-fourth [reckoning from the 
lower number]. Similarly in the second half- 
line, Cynewulf varies in the use of type A 



from 357 per 1000 lines in El. to 448 in 
in Cr. ii — again a variation slightly greater 
than one-fourth This shows that a variation 
of one-fourth is rather too small to be signifi- 
cant. 

With regard to Cremer's comparison of 
similar types in each half-line, it is, as Mather 
points out, not only worthless, but mislead- 
ing. His method of comparing the different 
ways of forming the long line, also, strikes me 
as rather unfruitful. The grouping together 
of types A, D and E as "descending," of B 
and C as " ascending " has little or no justi- 
fication from the point of view of rhythm. A 
long ; line of the form AE, for example, has 
a rhythmical movement altogether different 
from that formed by the combination AA. 

Since my scansion of the Phoenix and of 
the Cynewulfian poems differs, though not to 
any great extent, from both Cremer's and 
Mather's, I may as well give my results. For 
the sake of Comparison, I give, in addition 
the figures for Beowulf, and for a portion of 
the Exodus and of the Daniel. 



COMPARISON OF TYPES IN EACH HALF-LINE. 





Type. 


El. 


Cr. 


Jul. 


Ph. 


B. 


Ex. 


Dan. 




Double 
Allit. 


435 


438 


437 


6ll 


497 


520 


462 




A 


426 


426 


454 


490 


55i 


412 


477 




B 


152 


154 


150 


153 


94 


112 


137 


I. 


c 


208 


166 


192 


139 


162 


192 


119 




D 


160 


162 


170 


177 


147 


232 


97 




E 


42 


74 


34 


38 


40 


48 


40 



21 Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes vii, 199. 22 Mod. Lang. Notes, vii, 202. 

23 Mather's Cr, i and Cr. ii^Cremer's Cr. a.— Cr. 1-778. 
1 On the basis of 1000 lines. The figures for B. and for double alliteration are from Mather's tables. The lines 
used in each poem were : El 1-500; Cr. 866-1366; Jul. 1-500; Ph, i-667; Ex. 1-250; Dan, 1-279. 
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Type. 


El. 


Cr. 


Jul. 


Ph. 


B. 


En. 


Dan. 




Double 


















Aillt. 


















A 


406 


454 


400 


435 


362 


536 


393 




B 


252 


242 


284 


294 


233 


112 


177 


II. 


C 


I92 


152 


218 


197 


182 


88 


199 




D 


90 


53 


52 


40 


110 


56 


61 




E 


48 


76 


46 


31 

! 


138 


204 


40 




Remainder. 


12 


18 




3 


4 


4 


06 



The only important variations between the 
the Phcenix and C.W., which this table shows, 
is in the use of double alliteration, which in 
the Phcenix is much more than a third greater 
than any of C.W., and in the use of D and 
E types taken together in the second half- 
line. In general, however, C.W. agree much 
more closely with each other than does any 
one of them with the Phcenix, an indication, 
though of course not a very strong one, of 
difference of authorship. 

In the following table are given the various 



modes of forming the long line in each of the 
poems in question. The comparison is again 
on a basis of 1000 lines. The figures for Beo- 
wulf are taken from Kaluza's tables.'* It 
may be noted here that Kaluza's "vierhe- 
bungstheorie " gives practically the same re- 
sults as Sievers' scheme, since both make, 
in effect, six types.*5 

24 Cf. Kaluza ; Studien zur Germanischen Alliterations' 
verse, \\, 87. 

25 Cf. Ibid, i, 89. 
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COMPARISON OF MODES OF FORMING THE LONG LINE. 



Form of 
line. 


El. 


Cr. 


Jul. 


Ph. 


B. 


Ex. 


Dan. 


AA 


128 


138 


122 


160 


52 


136 


180 


AB 


132 


128 


162 


170 


159 


64 


108 


AC 


108 


84 


134 


123 


140 


60 


130 


AD 


44 


26 


14 


19 


92 


24 


40 


AE 


14 
80 _ 


50 


22 
90 


18 

86 " 


45 


128 


18 


BA 


78 


69 


84 


76 


BB 


28 


36 


24 


31 


4 


8 


22 


BC 


14 


16 


18 


26 


12 


4 


18 


BD 


16 


14 


14 


6 


25 


4 


4 


BE 


14 


IO 


4 


4 


2 


12 


18 


CA 


126 


IOO 


124 


95 


129 


136 


79 


CB 


24 


26 


14 


18 


13 


8 


11 


CC 


32 


18 


34 


15 


22 


12 


14 


CD 


12 


12 


10 


7 


19 


4 


11 


CE 


14 


IO 


TO 


5 


5 
81 


32 
152 


4 


DA 


58 


94 


54 


73 


43 


DB 


52 


36 


70 


66 


30 


24 


25 


DC 


30 


24 


28 


26 


23 


8 


22 


DD 


14 


4 


12 


7 


19 


20 


7 


DE 


6 


4 


8 


5 
21 


6 

22 


28 
28 





EA 


14 


44 


12 


14 


EB 


16 


16 


14 


9 


13 


8 


11 


EC 


8 


10 


4 


7 


S 


4 


4 


ED 


4 


2 


2 





21 


4 





EE 





2 


2 








4 





Remainder. 


12 


18 





3 


3 


4 


36 



This table shows no striking variation be- 
tween the Phcenix and C.W.; but it shows, 
nevertheless, like the preceding-, that C.W. 
agree much more closely with each other than 
any of them with the Phoenix ; that is to say, 
this table indicates, though not decisively, 
that the Phcenix is not a Cynewulfian poem. 

Language. 

The poems of Cynewulf, as well as those 
usually ascribed to him, have come down to 
us, of course, in the West-Saxon dialect; but 



there is not much doubt now that they were 
written originally in the Northumbrian dia- 
lect. *« Though the original dialect of the 
the Phoenix, therefore, must be regarded as 
the same as C.W., there are, however, some 
particulars in which it differs from them. 
These are as follows : 2 7 fader, dat. sing. Ph. 
610; fezdere, El. 438, 454, Cr. 464, 532,773; 
fotas, Ph. 311, (todces? 407) ; fet, Cr. mi, 

26 Cf. Leiding : Die Sprache tier Cynewulf Dichtmtgen, 
Crist, yuliana, und Elena; Marburg, 1888. 

27 Cf. Sievers : Beilriigi', x, 483 f.; Cremer, p. 44. 
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1169, Jul. 472, El. 1066; glczd (on the strength 
of the metre) Ph. 92, 289, 303, 593 ; glcsd, Cr. 
1287. 

These differences are highly significant, and 
decidedly make against the supposition of a 
Cynewulfian authorship for the Phoenix. 
Cynewulf himself does, indeed, vary slightly 
in his use of a few forms, for example, ham, 
dat. sing., Cr. 305; hame, Cr. 293; but he 
does not permit himself quite so radical a 
variation as to use fotas iorfet. 

Conclusion. 
The question of the authorship of the Phce- 
nix, accordingly, stands thus : In the first 
place, there is absolutely no strong evidence 
which makes for a Cynewulfian authorship, 
the evidence advanced by Gaebler from vo" 
cabulary, characteristic phrases, and paral- 
lel passages being too weak to be regarded as 
anything like convincing. In the second 
place, there is much that makes decidedly 
against such a supposition : first, in the point 
of style; second, in versification; and third, 
in grammar. Lastly there is the lack of Cyne- 
wulf 's signature — presumably attached to all, 
since attached to at least four of his poems ; 
and this, in the absence of strong evidence 
for, should be conclusive against, a Cynewulf- 
ian authorship. 

Edward Fulton. 
Wills College. 



NOTE UPON SOME SIMILARITIES 
BETWEEN Le Grand Cyrus AND 
Le Misanthrope. 

Mlle. de Scudery has never been satisfac- 
torily cleared of the accusation of having 
served as the model of the precieuses, the 
most ridiculed of the seventeenth century. 
Boileau and Moliere, the bitterest assailants 
of the genre, have been accused in their turn 
of having been signally unjust toward this 
particular prtcieuse : they are still from time 
to time arraigned and acquitted without call- 
ing out any final verdict. 

If Moliere did direct unjustly some traits 
against Mademoiselle de Scudery, he and she 
nevertheless sometimes strangely resemble 
each other in thought and theory. Victor 



Cousin has pointed out 1 the striking similarity 
between certain passages of Le Grand Cyrus'' 
and of Les Femmes Sav antes ; — similarity 
singularly piquant, since these passages ex- 
press the views of the two authors upon what 
should be a woman's attitude toward learning. 
It is well known that the Comedie Pastoral : 
Milicerte, never completed by Moliere, is 
based upon an episode of Le Grand Cyrus.3 
It seems possible that the perusal of the ten 
interminable volumes of this same novel may 
have left other traces in the work of Moliere. 

Milicerte was represented for the first time 
in December, 1666. The Misanthrope ap- 
peared for the first time in Paris in June of 
the same year. It would seem that at that 
time the novel of Mile, de Scudery may have 
been more or less in Moliere's mind, for the 
fourth volume of Le Grand Cyrus contains an 
episode, L'histoire de CUonice et de Lig- 
damis,* which can profitably be read with 
certain passages of the Misanthrope. 5 

The question which one naturally asks one's 
self in reading this episode is perhaps unan- 
swerable ; that is, did Moliere consciously or 
unconsciously have in mind certain passages 
of it when writing the famous interview be- 
tween Celimdne and Arsino£? At any rate 
the resemblances and differences are such as 
to render the reading of the corresponding 
passages interesting to those interested in the 
history of the pricieuses. 

Moliere being Moliere, every word of the 
Misanthrope tingles with vivacity and malice. 
Mile, de Scudery being the gracious, well- 
meaning person that her ten volumes reveal 
to us ; the malice and vivacity of which she 
has no mean share, run a slender graceful 
thread through the rather prolix badinage of 
an interview unlike and yet not unlike the 
famous dialogue of Moliere's Misanthrope. 
The two personages are a prude and a co- 
quette, but Cleonice, very different from 
Arsinoe' who, 

1 Victor Cousin; La Socie'te Francaise au ife. Steele. 
Paris, 1853. Tome ii, pp 173, and 295 ff. 

2 Artam'ne, ou Le Grand Cyrus. Rouen, 1654. Chez 
Augustin Courbe. 

3 Tome vi, Livre 2, pp. 346-470. 

4 Le Grand Cyrus, Tome iv, Livre 3, pp. 406-572. 

5 Le Misanthrope, Act iii, Sc. 3; Act v, Sc. 4. 
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